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Do Odd-Lot 
Investors 
Call The Trend? 


HE investment habits of the 
‘Teaaiee investor are often a 
matter of considerable interest to 
students of the market—and for 
completely opposite reasons, 

One school of thought holds 
that odd-lot investors 
or sell less than 100 shares at a 


who buy 


lime—are, as a group, usually 
wrong about the trend of the mar- 
ket. The other school claims that 
the combined decisions of odd-lot 
investors are a pretty good direc- 
tion signal for the market’s future. 

Whatever the merits of either 
theory, odd-lot purchases as com- 
pared with sales showed a dra- 
matic drop in the first half of 
1960. In those six months the mar- 
ket. as measured by the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average, dropped 5.7 


per cent, largest since 8.1] per cent 
in the first half of 1953. 

To give the story a little per- 
spective, the market closed 1959 
at a record high. Odd-lot investors 
bought 14,190,668 more shares 
than they sold—although net pur- 


chases last December were. on bal- 
ance, the smallest recorded during 
any 1959 month, 

The table below shows what hap- 
pened next. During January 
when the market nose-dived- —odd- 
lot purchases on balance suddenly 
jumped to more than 2.350.000 
shares from about 700.000 in De- 
cember. Net purchases in Febru- 
ary were still well above 2,000,000 
shares. Then in March—when the 
market appeared to be trying a 
come-back — on-balance purchases 
fell to some 1,290,000 shares. 

By June on-balance purchases 
shrank to around 300,000 shares 
—smallest since December, 1958. 
when the figure was only slightly 
above 100,000 shares. 

Figures don’t lie—but either 
school of thought obviously could 
take some solace from these latest 
odd-lot statistics. 


ODD-LOT TRANSACTIONS IN FIRST HALF OF 1960 


Customers’ 

Purchases 
January ........ 9.008.793 
February ........ 1.923.520 
March .....00. 7.400.215 
io ee 6.854.972 
RAN “3. Sve orapw bie Ss 7.799.706 
eee re 8.004.217 


Customers’ On Balance 
Sales Purchases 
6.310.607 .390. 156 


9) 
5.731454 2.166.006 
6.496.352 1.291.663 
5.998.764 856.208 
7.072.011 727.799 


(24.600 
§.285.15-4 ) 


319.08: 
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Profits 

From 
International 
Operations 


By Josern S. Rosarepe 


JOLITICAL experts say the con- 

~ duct of foreign affairs may be 
the decisive factor in the coming 
November elections. 

On the economic side, however. 
analysts and investors know that 
international operations already 
constitute a vital element inthe 
present and future earnings of 
many United States corporations. 

In fact. for many listed com- 
panies profits from exports or sales 
by foreign subsidiaries contribute 


substantially to profits and to divi- 
dends paid shareowners. 

For several major companies 
foreign sales and earnings amount 
to as much as 50 per cent or more 
of domestic operations. 

At the end of 1959, American 
private investments abroad were 
estimated to be a record high of 
approximately $43 billion, repre- 
senting an increase of more than 
$21 billion since 1950. 

Actually, foreign trade is not 
something new to American pri- 
vate enterprise. Yankee traders in 
the early days of the Republic made 
fortunes trading in Europe. Africa 
and throughout Asia. 

During the Civil War. Britain 
strongly sympathized with the 
South because the Northern block- 
ade seriously hampered delivery of 
cotton needed by the rising English 
textile industry. 

Over the years other products 
became important items of export. 


U. S. PRIVATE INVESTMENT ABROAD 
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Raw materials were eclipsed by 
manufactured products when 
\merican mass production tech- 
niques and lower unit costs pro- 
vided an edge over competition, 

Meanwhile. American business 
expanded into foreign operations 
on a broader scale. seeking new 
sources of petroleum, mining, rub- 
ber. sugar and other supplies. 

But it has been during the last 
decade that the ereatest rate of 
growth has occurred. Sales and 
earnings of U.S. companies oper- 
ating overseas have been increas- 
ing in proportion to investments 
which are growing at a rate of 
nearly $3 billion a vear. 

Biggest factor in this investment 
surge has been capital outlays and 


2 


reinvestment of earnings by U. S, 
companies in setting up manufac- 
turing facilities abroad. By the end 
of 1959 direct private investment 
totaled $29 billion, 

One of the immediate factors be- 
hind this trend has been the spread 
of the concept of economic. inte- 
eration. as represented most typ- 
ically by the European Common 
Market. This calls for economic 
eroupings of several countries 
to eliminate trade barriers and 
permit a free exchange of goods 
and services. 

Since trade barriers are being 
reduced within the Common Mar- 
ket countries, but remain for coun- 
tries outside the group, the only 
solution for U. 
been to set up plants within the 
integrated area. And this. Ameri- 
can companies have been doing as 


S. companies has 


fast as they can. 





“It seems logical that our 
American industry will take 
on an increasingly important 
part in bringing the paper 
supply of the rest of the free 
world up to the levels needed 
by improving economies and 
standards of living.” 
St. Regis Paper 
—1959 Annual Report 











Formation of the Common Miar- 
ket. consisting of France. Italy, 
West Germany. Belgium the Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg, was fol- 
lowed by creation of the Outer 
Seven, or the European Free Trade 
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Area, which includes England, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Portu- 
eal, Austria and Switzerland. And 
in the works are similar group- 
ings in Latin America, Central 
America and the Far East. 

Several other factors have con- 
tributed to encourage U. S. com- 
panies into venturing so deeply 
into international operations. Con- 
solidation of economic recovery, 
which brought a demand for high- 
er standards of living, also has 
resulted in more stable currencies 
and in many cases tax benefits and 
other incentives to attract Amer- 
ican investments. 





“Through these investments 
we have become an active 
participant in the European 
Common Market in which we 
believe there are great oppor- 
tunities.” 
Owens-lllinois-Glass 
1959 Annual Report 











In some areas there are some- 
times setbacks. The devaluations 
in France and Brazil two years 
ago, and political turmoil in the 
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Middle East, Cuba and the Congo 
are cases in point. 

On balance, however. the trend 
toward increases in international 
operations is growing because it 
benefits not only U. S. industry 
but the economy of each country in 
which American business boosts its 
investment. 

When U. S. foreign operations 
consisted only of exports of goods, 
the chief beneficiaries abroad 
were distributors, retailers and 
service organizations, Today, how- 
ever, with the expansion of for- 
eign based plants, employment is 
provided not only for marketing 
organizations but also for thou- 
sands of production workers. And 
each country gains in taxation 
revenue and foreign exchange 
from exports to other countries. 

Higher standards of _ living 
abroad enable foreign countries to 
acquire more LU, S. exports which 
in turn provide increased em- 
ployment for American workers. 
While American investors often 
benefit directly from the increase 
in foreign operations, the Ameri- 
can economy and the economies of 
the countries in which U. S. firms 
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are engaged also gain from the in- 


crease in foreign trade. 


Examples of the sales and earn- 


ings results as given in the 1959 


annual reports of companies listed 


on the 


New York Stock Exchange 


show the increasing importance of 


international operations: 


duPont——Total foreign busi- 
ness in 1959 amounted to 
$300 million of which S115 
million was in sales of prod- 
ucts manufactured outside 


the U.S. 








“Recently the company has 
been devoting increasing at- 
tention and emphasis to the 
attractive commercial oppor- 
tunities developing in Eu- 








rope.” 
duPont 
—1959 Annual Report 
e Merck——Sales of all inter- 


national operations includ- 
ing domestic exports in 1959 
totaled $63 million repre- 
senting 29 per cent of total 
company sales. Sales total- 
ed $37 million in 1953 when 
the transition from straight 
exporting was begun. 

Eastman Kodak—Total 
sales of Kodak associated 
companies outside the U.S. 
in 1959 amounted to $252.5 
million. 9 per cent higher 
than in 1958. Dividends 


paid to Eastman by foreign 
subsidiaries totaled $10.1 
million, 











Colgate Palmolive For- 


eign sales in 1959 totaled 
$296 million, up $33.7 mil- 
lion from 1958, while do- 
mestic sales were $266 mil- 
lion, up over $14.2 million 
from the previous year. For- 
eign earnings totaled $16 
million, and domestic earn- 
ings $9 million. 

Gillette 
totaled S14 million, repre- 


Foreign earnings 


senting 45 per cent of total 
income. Gillette net foreign 
assets total 23 per cent of 
net total assets. 
Bristol-Myers 
sales totaled $25 million. up 


- Foreign 


30 per cent from 1958. rep- 
resenting 17.2 per cent of 
total company sales. Con- 
solidated net foreign earn- 
ings increased 16 per cent 
to $1.9 million while total 
net earnings rose 25 per 
cent to $8.9 million. 

IBM- Wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. IBM World Trade 
Corp., in 1959 reported net 
income of $10.202.103 up 
$6.187.364 from 1958, 
Dividends and interest re- 
ceived by parent company 
last year totaled $10.568.- 
790. 

Borden’s—-Sales of uncon- 
solidated foreign  subsidi- 
aries rose to $70.6 million 
in 1959 from $58.9 in 1958, 
Company's equity in the 
net income of foreign sub- 
sidiaries. excluding Can- 


ada. increased to $3.8 from 
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$3.2 in 1958. 


e Intl. Tel. & Tel.—Of com- 


pany’s total 1959 sales of 
$706 million, foreign sales 
accounted for $400 million, 
UL. S. sales, $306 million. 


e General Motors—Earnings 


outside U.S. and Canada 
totaled about $120 million, 
representing 11 per cent of 
total net income. Net assets 
of overseas operations total 
about $505 million, or 9 per 
cent of company’s agere- 
gate net assets. 


e National Cash Register 


Foreign sales represented 
$159.5 million of total com- 
pany sales of $119.1 million 
last year. 





“Most of the company’s man- 
ufacturing plants abroad are 
located in countries which in 
themselves represent broad 
home markets.” 





National Cash Register 
1959 Annual Report 
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e Armstrong Cork—Earnings 


in 1959 totaled $1.161.000 
on sales of $26.3 million for 
foreign subsidiaries, com- 
pared with net of $891,000 
on sales of $23.3 million the 
previous year. 

e Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing—Foreign sales in 
1959 climbed to $95 mil- 
lion from $79.2 million in 
the previous year. 


e Standard Oil (N. J.) —Net 
earnings from foreign oper- 
ations totaled about $413 
million representing 66 per 
cent of company’s total net 
income, Return on net for- 
eign assets totaled 16 per 
cent as compared to 5 per 
cent on net U.S. assets. 


e Sunbeam—Sales of foreign 
subsidiaries in 1959 totaled 
$30.2 million and earnings 
$3.1 million as compared to 
$27 million and $2.7 mii- 
lion respectively the previ- 
ous year, representing an 
increase of 11.8 per cent in 
sales and 15.2 per cent in 
earnings. 


International Harvester — 


Company's net income of 
$76.4 million in 1959. in- 
cluded $11.6 million which 
came in dividends from sub- 
sidiaries which operate out- 
side this country. 

e Goodyear—Earnings of for- 
eign subsidiaries included 
in the consolidated net fig- 
ure of $76 million totaled 
$23.1 million prior to ad- 
justment for reserve. 


The trend toward more detailed 
disclosure of the impact of for- 
eign business on a company’s op- 
erations has moved rapidly in re- 
cent years. And it seems a safe 
assumption that this trend will gain 
momentum as the importance of 
foreign operations—to investors 
and securities analysts alike—be- 
comes clearer. 











The 
Investor’s 
Investor 


PPVHERE are roughly 1.100 com- 
I mon stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. They rep- 
resent almost every industry and 
business. Theyre in every price 
range. In terms of investor objec- 
tives, they run from speculative to 
the most cerulean of blue-chips. 

Twenty-two of these companies 
are unique. They don't manufac- 
ture any product—they don't pro- 
vide a service such as electricity. 
Their sole function is to try to give 
their owners income. or capital 
gains or both. They are known as 
closed-end investment companies. 
“Closed-end” refers to the fact 
that these investment companies 
have a fixed number of shares out- 
standing. Some investment com- 
panies, which are not listed on 
the Exchange, buy and sell their 
own stock and the number of 
shares outstanding is constantly 
fluctuating. 

Closed-end investment compa- 
nies use their capital to purchase the 
securities of other companies, usu- 
ally companies listed on the Stock 
Exchange. Their investment goals 
vary widely, which gives the in- 
vestor the opportunity of tailoring 
his purchase to his own particular 
investment desires. 
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\ common denominator for all 


closed-end investment) Companies 
is continuing professional man- 
agement. The men who run closed- 
end investment companies make 
their decisions on the basis of their 
own knowledge and the recom- 
mendations of their staffs of finan- 
cial and economic analysts- —and, 
in addition, they often consult in- 
dependent research organizations 
and investment consultants. 

Their decisions, of course. are 
made within the framework of 
each closed-end investment com- 
pany’s basic policy. One company 
may emphasize diversification and 
its portfolio may contain scores of 
individual stocks. Another may 
want to concentrate on investments 
in a particular industry--oil and 
vas shares, for instance. 

Still another may want to ex- 
plore the profit possibilities of 
what are known as special situa- 
tions. This may mean rehabilitat- 
ing a company in distress—or real- 
izing hidden or under-valued assets 

or providing the know-how and 
resources — to develop dormant 
profit-makers. 

To illustrate these variations in 
investment approaches. the accom- 
panying table lists the 10 top hold- 
ings. in terms of market value. of 
the three largest listed closed-end 
investment companies. Only two 
issues—International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. and Florida Power & 
Light Co.--appear in more than 
one of the three groups of stock. 

One of Wall Street’s minor mys- 
teries is why the stock of a closed 
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end investment company should pany’s assets and deducting all 


seil ata discount or premium from — liabilities. and then dividing the 


its net asset value. Net asset value result by the outstanding shares. 


is figured by adding up the com- lf the shares of one company 





10 TOP STOCK ISSUES OWNED BY 3 CLOSED-ENDS, 


BASED ON 6/30/60 MARKET VALUES 


Stock Issue Shares Owned Of Shares Owned 
LEHMAN CORPORATION 
I os oc os Go wie Stn ais es ese ans mene 12,581 
Superior Oil Co. (California) ......0..6.c60cdsc ees. 8,500 
Int'l Business Machines Corp. ..............00005 15,000 
Rees MAND CO. 8, sks kcidict ceases eat ocene 135,000 
Florida Paneer G. Eight Gee asic ose 55:6 stores aca tis Satwiere 103,200 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. ....<cocs i cssiceccasecs 117,000 
Conteal & Sauth Week Comm. «0.00660 cis cde eceunces 159,000 
WgiGe IE TOO ores ma ieeaiecsce nd ceatenwee 70,000 
int'l Mickel Co. of Canada, Ud... <.2 cc scnnnsiccs 100,000 
Ct DO Ie aban Sais nee ee akeeee 40,000 
MADISON FUND, INC. 
PRE MND FINN 6658S 0.05558 shaven es eam 30,500 
Atlante Coaet line Be Re Cee. io as. vccieis:s scsisrecisctove sins 89,700 
Wee: Wrstrenehe;, GRE: 6. <. 0's. ics, nie diaanarp sin esas 20,000 
Orange and Rockland Utilities ...............-.. 87,100 
inthewnr WO. ipl. (AIR) io nae indie winnice wees peawean 25,000 
General Public Utilities Corp. ....... 0. ccc cccces 110,500 
Contval Lewisicine: Blectric «ooo ieie sic ss nisin resins 40,643 
Gert Witte GOOD... «5c. 5s ees isieinlane se musisiarorns 50,000 
Freeuert Site Ge aise. oc siiid ne ieee a sseisieceanys 91,000 
ee eS 30,000 
TRI-CONTINENTAL CORP. 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator Co. ..........0050006: 125,000 
Tri-Continental: Financial too... ccc cesnesc aeneies 20,000 
Florida Power @ Light Co: ....4.60660sc0cicecnceees 225,000 
int'l Business Machines Corp.. ..... ....52.0662 nicesccs 22,000 
American Electric Power Co., Inc. .............. 172,200 
Westinghouse: Electric Corp. «......6:66 00 iresiine se 170,000 
NN IN 9 Soo 0a c-aie cole dnsia sony oe Wine © a hare e aus ate 120,000 
Oe NNR 56. pcnsesc ves rs amp ata wan eelermaiy ess 100,000 
southern Company (The) ..60522.520060085 165,000 
Ratitomary Sheet Come. x. o:5.6:cisiiw sic die sta. Sdelees 170,000 
+ Wholly-Owned Subsidiary. Year End 1959 Market Value. 


Number of 


Market Value 


$ 8,731,214 
8,712,500 
7,830,000 
7,374,375 
7,017,600 


6,990,750 
6,081,750 
5,836,250 
5,637,500 
5,160,000 


4,895,250 
4,888,650 
4,665,000 
3,484,000 
3,212,500 


2,928,250 
2,215,044 
2,200,000 
2,184,000 
2,111,250 


20,582,000 
17,038,732 
15,300,000 
11,484,000 
9,858,450 


9,753,750 
8,400,000 
8,012,500 
8,002,500 
7,692,500 
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are selling at $50 each. and the 
net asset value is $50. that seems 
reasonable. In other words. liqui- 
date the company —the company’s 
assets are highly liquid-—and each 
share is worth $50, But that rarely 
happens. Instead most closed-end 
investment companies sell at dis- 
counts from their net asset value. 
In other words. you can buy stock 
for. say. S50 a share that has a 
net asset value of S55 a share. 
Cases. closed-end in- 


In a few 


vestment company shares sell at a 
premium. The net value of a share 
in a particular company may be 
but the market price. for the 


$20. 


sake of illustration. is $22. 


The price of a closed-end issue 
is determined 
any “Big Board” stock 


and this is true of 


by the law 


of supply and demand. 


The table below shows changes 
in market value and net asset value 
of closed-ends between the close of 


last year and mid-year 1960. 








DISCOUNT OR PREMIUM ON LISTED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY STOCKS IN MID-1960 


12 31 59 
Market 
Price 


Net 
Asset 
Value 

6 30 60 


6 30 60 
Market 
Price 


per common share 





Net 

Asset 
Closed-End Value 
Investment Co. 12,31, 59 
Abacus Fund ............... $43.25 
Adams Express Co. ........... 30.12 
Alleghany Corp. ............ 19.98 
Amer. European Sec. Co. ..... 36.06 
Amer. International Corp. 17.66 
er 6.25 
Carriers & General Corp. ..... 31.25 
Dominick Fund (The) ......... 23.30 
Dunhill International Inc. ..... 10.34a 
General Amer. Investors Co. ... 30.52 
General Public Service Corp. 6.18 
Graham-Paige Corp. ......... 2.26 
Insuranshares Certificates ..... 33.02 
Lehman Corp. (The) ......... 28.07 
Madison Fund, Inc. .......... 21.78 
National Aviation Corp. ...... 30.17 
Niagara Share Corp. ........ 23.61 
Overland Corp. (The) ........ 21.61 
Petroleum Corp. of Amer. 17.36 
Tri-Continental Corp. ......... 49.68 
ein Cie acs t s ccaiciawaine’s 7.79 
U. S. & Foreign Securities ..... 35.87 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


$4114 
273% 
122 
40a 
16/2 


6% 
274 
19% 
12%sa 
2958 


5 
22 
294 
273% 
1834 


274 
215% 
16 

16% 
3914 


7% 
294 


t—As of 3/31/60. 


$44.25 
28.67 
16.86 
30.69 
16.75 


NA 
29.97 
22.36 

NA 
26.40 


6.63 

2.08} 
31.76 
27.59 
20.84 


29.73 
23.11 
NA 
14.31 
49.58 


7.65 
31.77 


$4156 
25/2 
9% 
322 
1436 


43/4 
26% 
1736 
10 
237% 

532 

2 
29/2 
2636 
17% 


275 
1934 
16b 

1434 
3673 


7% 
25% 


NA—Not Available 


% Discount (—) 
or Premium (+) 
12 3159 


— 46 
a 
—37.4 
+11.3 
— 66 
= 12:6 
=e 
+ 24.5 
= ae 


—17.1 
+ 10.6 
= Tie 
= Ey 
=Ts.9 


= 97 
— 8.4 
— 26.0 
— 64 
=—215 


= 29 
=18.5 


6 30 60 


=— $9 
=. 
— 41.4 
+: 32 
~ ts 


NA 
—iZ4 
220 

NA 
— 94 


—18.9 

NA 
= Fl 
— 4A 
—178 


= 7 
—145 

NA 
+ 3.1 
25.6 


+ 13 
— 20.5 
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25.6 


1.3 
20.5 













The Professional 
Viewpoint 


a $50 million 
investment fund 


7UAT investment policy is fol- 
\ lowed by the big institutional 
investors during a period when the 
stock market generally has taken a 
highly erratic course? 

There is, of course, no pat an- 
swer, 

One portfolio manager may, 
after careful analysis. decide to 
sell 10.000 shares of a particular 
stock. Another expert) may find 
reasons just as compelling to buy 
the same block of stock. And it's 
no contradiction to say that each 
man could be right they simply 
happen to have different invest- 
ment objectives. 

Around mid-1959 the stock mar- 
ket on average established a record 
high. Then prices fell back and for 
a while the market coasted along 
without significant change. During 
the Fall another climb got under 
way and at the end of 1959 the 
market had reached a new record 
top. In the first quarter of 1960 
prices dropped sharply. A couple 
of rallies failed to make much 
headway but the headlong first 
quarter decline was at least tempo- 
rarily halted. 

This was obviously a period 
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when the keenest investment judg- 
ment was needed. The portfolio 
changes of an institution which 
makes equity investments on behalf 
of 79 New York State mutual sav- 
ings banks and 14 insurance de- 
partments of such banks may be 
enlightening both to individual 
and professional investors. 

The fund’s June 30, 1960 report 
disclosed total assets of $50.172.- 
O15, compared with $45.549.168 
a year earlier. Market value of the 


9 









fund’s common. stock investment 
increased to S16.310.138 from 
S12101.086. Alb told. the fund 
owned 72 common stocks diversi- 
fied in 21 industries. 

From mid-1959 to mid-1L960, the 
fund reported: 


e The acquisition of 15.000 shares 
in four issues not held a year 
earlier— market value S903.750, 


e The complete liquidation of four 





issues--11.500 shares with a 
market value of $816.688, 

e Additions to the holdings of 38 
stocks. 

e Reductions in the share holdings 
of 13 issues. 

e Only 17 of the 72 securities 
showed no change in share totals 
from the previous year. 


Issues added to the portfolio 
were 4.000) shares of Stauffer 





20 LISTED 


COMMON STOCKS, 

owned jointly by a group of 

N. Y. State Mutual Savings Banks, 
which topped portfolio 


in market value 
at mid-year 1960 


Stock 


American Chicle 


American Electric Power 


American Tel. & Tel. 


Anchor Hocking ... 


Beneficial Finance 


Continental Oil 


Eastman Kodak 


Hercules Powder 


Jewel Tea ........ 


E. |. du Pont de Nemcurs 
General American Trans. 


General Foods ..... 


Idaho Power week shina 
McKesson & Robbins °....... 
ae eee 


BGC. PeABee os ce coctsassns 
Pitney Bowes .....---+-.+-- 
Sterling Drug .....---.-.... 
U. S. Gypsum .....---+.66.. 
Virginia Elec. & Powe 
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Chemical. 3.000 of Abbott Labora- 
tories. 5.000 Consolidated Natural 





Com- 
pany, Eastman Kodak, and Gen- 


American Transportation 














18 Gas, and 3,000 shares of Procter — eral Foods. 
\ Gamble. Largest of the 13. reductions 
- lhe four blocks liquidated were were a drop of 14.000 shares in the 
3.900 United Aircraft, 1.500 Union holdings of National Tea, 9.500 
Carbide, 8,000 Ohio Oil, and 1,500 Sterling Drug, and 8.500 Conti- 
y First National Stores. nental Can, 

- j Electric Utilities made up the The accompanying table cites 
highest group percentage of the — the twenty listed stocks which were 
10 | total portfolio, with 17.8 per cent. portfolio leaders in respect of total 

er Individual leaders were General — market value at mid-1960: 
June 30, 1960 June 30, 1959 
Shares Market Shares Market 
Stock Held Value Held Value_ 
EE kc ccctmegaeanemeemtaanes 16,500 $1,051,875 16,000 $ 800,000 
0, Se ee ee 15,500 887,375 15,000 731,250 
. & Tel. 8,500 758,625 7,500 601,875 
WORE sccm acernscincerhe erm ayspereeays 21,800 942,850 17,000 663,000 
MY iiccteveniis oSaaesas 34,000 1,028,500 27,700 713,275 
BE 508s soonimaasthesiens 19,000 907,250 15,500 856,375 
BOE dsvar tar waeesw.cnaminarie 15,000 1,886,250 15,000 1,288,125 
Be TROIS 6 sind co etiesiorns 3,600 752,400 3,200 795,200 
A TONES si cso ccimsenaewe 30,000 2,370,000 27,000 1,653,750 
DW cath oes Aas Raed ep ote Gua 12,500 1,612,500 12,500 1,107,812 
MP 0 ibis 55s sacamreibeae 13,500 924,750 12,000 744,000 
garaaona | ponds 23,000 1,098,250 21,000 950,250 
cn hie Rin enero 13,500 735,750 13,500 624,375 
CE Fo vesteastaeeedaws 28,500 1,403,625 12,000 963,750 
PT er ee ee 15,500 1,313,625 16,500 1,390,125 
21,000 934,500 5,000 560,000 
5 25,000 981,250 28,500 1,111,500 
asain figs ey pabecada ach 14,000 910,000 23,500 1,318,938 
Te ere eee 7,400 834,350 7,400 777,000 
5 CE Gadhia ns aasecors 18,000 911,250 18,000 625,500 
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PUBLIC 
SEATING— 


Its Ups 
and Downs 


By James M. VerMEuLEN 
President, American Seating 
Company 

































—. once remarked that if 
J seats on the Stock Exchange 


were real ones. they would prob- 
ably have been supplied by us. 
There is logic in the thought. for 
A.S.C. has made installations in 
most of the schoolrooms in the 
country, every large ball park, 
nearly every theatre on Broadway, 
movie houses in every major city 
(including Radio City Music Hall), 
the New York subway, Greyhound 
and other buses, the Metropolitan 
Opera and dozens of other places 
both in this country and abroad. 

\s a matter of fact. if you have 
been sitting down in public lately, 
chances are you were supported 
by one of our products. 

The company is not the only one 
in the business of seating the pub- 
lic. of course. But. because our in- 
dustry has no trade association 
and compiles no overall figures on 
unit or dollar sales, it is difficult 
to discuss competitive position or 
even general trends. 

Nonetheless, it is generally ree- 
ognized that the variety of our 
products—school, church, stadium, 
auditorium, transportation and fold- 
ing chairs—its $10 million sales 
volume, and its national and inter- 
national distribution make it the 
largest manufacturer of institu- 
tional furniture in the world. 

Although the theatre chair mar- 
ket today is only a portion of what 
it used to be, there still remains a 
substantial demand for the prod- 
uct in school auditoriums and par- 
ticularly in the large civic centers 


which are becoming ever more 


ne a. i a 
































James M. VerMeulen, President of American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., started 
with the company as an inspector in the uphol- 
stery department in 1927, shortly after being 
graduated from Hope College in Holland, Mich. 
Thirty-one years later, having been successively 
metal foundry foreman, iron division superin- 
tendent, member of the engineering department, 
eastern divisional manager, general sales man- 
ager, vice-president, and executive vice-presi- 


dent, he became president of the company. 
Mr. VerMeulen is co-chairman of the regional White House Con- 
ference on Education, member of the Michigan Legislative Study 


Commission on Higher Education, trustee of Grand Rapids’ 


sutter- 


worth Hospital and third vice-president of the Michigan Legislative 
Study Commission on Higher Education. 





popular in many leading cities. 

In recent years we have seated 
the auditoriums of Albuquerque, 
Rochester, Utica, and Dallas: the 
Las Vegas Convention Center and 
the Los Angeles Sports Arena 
to name only a few. 

When Perkins, William 
Hess Seymour Peregrine 
formed the Grand Rapids School 


Gaius 
and 


Furniture Company. predecessor 
of American Seating. in 1880, they 
accurately gauged the post-Civil 
War interest in public education 
and entered into production of 


the famous “Combination” desk. 


This model, consisting of a cast 


iron and maplewood desk and 


hookbox for one pupil combined 


with a seat for the pupil ahead. 


became familiar to millions of 


UL. S. schoolboys (who carved 


and schoolgirls 


(whose pigtails were tied to it) be- 


initials on it) 


fore it was gradually supplanted 
by more comfortable types. One 
of these—the “Chair 
Desk”——will be remembered by 


movable 
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generations of Americans as the 
desk with the book drawer beneath 
the seat and the adjustable top. 

Today, of course, school furni- 
ture has acquired a more cheerful 
look. Colorful. body-conforming 
plastic. lightweight tubular steel 
and scratch-proof surfacing make 
it more healthful. 
and more attractive. 


more durable 

By 1926. after a series of merg- 
ers and acquisitions, the original 
company \meri- 
can Seating Company with sales of 


had become the 


S10 million a year. Besides school 
and theatre seating. products in- 
cluded church pews and furniture. 
auditorium chairs and movie house 
seating. Although esthetically the 
movie chairs of the °20’s are noth- 
ing to brag about today (some fea- 
tured gold) sphinxes with green 
eves). their sales held up well un- 
til the depression vears. Even in 
1932. when total sales fell to $2 
million, the company received an 
order for 6.000 seats for the new 
Music Hall in Radio City. 
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The depression years stimulated 
a drive toward product diversi- 
fication. A line of tubular steel bus 
seats was developed for city service 
use. Intensive research on stadium 
seats—which had been a minor 
item——led to the development of a 
riser-attached model which raised 
the chair legs out of snow and 
water and made cleaning under 
them much easier. 

The big demand for the folding 
chair. however, was to come from 
an altogether different 
World War II created an unprece- 
dented need for lightweight seating 
which could be packed. shipped 
and stored anvwhere. We have esti- 
mated that A.S.C. turned out 5 mil- 
lion folding chairs for the armed 


source, 


services. An order for a million of 
the units for the Army still stands 
as the largest single order for fold- 
ing chairs in company history. 
Among the hundreds of other war 
production items were plane parts. 
packboards. tank 
locking reels for pilots and train- 


seats. inertia 
ing equipment of various kinds. 

When the war ended. our prime 
problem was over backlog of or- 
ders. representing stored-up de- 
mand for every type of public seat- 
ing. Atone point, there were orders 
on the books for 850.000 theatre 
chairs alone. This attracted new 
manufacturers to the field. Where 
before the war there had been a 
dozen or so producers of school 
furniture. after the war there were 
10 or more. Between 19147 and 
1959, expenditures for school con- 
struction jumped from $1416 mil- 
lion to over $3. billion. 
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To meet the challenge of the 
expanding market, American Seat- 
ing increased its physical plant 
during the 1950's from approxi- 
mately &00.000 sq. ft. to more than 
1.700.000 sq. ft.. investing over 511 
million in additions and improve- 
ments. New products also made 
their appearance, notably plastic 
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aud fiberglass bus, stadium and 
subway seats, spring-steel uphol- 
stered pews, polymer plastic seats 
and backs for school furniture and 
an Electronic Learning Center for 
language instruction. Sales in the 
decade totalled over $350 million 
— more than the total for the pre- 
vious 10 years. The high point was 
reached in 1956 with sales of $10.5 
million. Since then, sales have de- 
clined slightly as demand for 
school furniture levelled off, 

To the industry as a whole, how- 
ever, the important point is that 
the levelling-off process has taken 
place at the highest plateau in the 
country’s history. Moreover, by 
1965, the likelihood is that the 
population will have increased by 
another 1-4 to 16 millions. sustain- 
ing a high rate of school con- 
struction, with corresponding de- 
mand for school furniture. 


Church Market 


A similar picture prevails in the 
church furniture market-—a most 
important one. Between 1919 and 
1959, church construction in the 
U. S. increased from a level of 
$360 million to nearly $1 bil- 
lion, mostly because of population 
and regional growth. Interestingly 
enough, while 40 per cent of the 
population was affiliated with a 
church before the war. now the 
fizure is 62 per cent. As the popu- 
lation continues to increase. it is 
reasonable to assume that church 
construction—and the need for 
church furniture—will rise with it. 

Other promising markets for 
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public seating are the theatres, 
which are showing interest in re- 
seating and redecorating programs, 
and stadiums, which are enjoying 
larger crowds for horse races. base- 
ball and other spectator sports. 


New Division 


As a hedge against both long- 
term and seasonal fluctuations in 
demand for our products, we re- 
cently organized a new hospital 
division and introduced a revolu- 
tionary new line of patient room 
furniture at the American Hospital 
Association convention on August 
29, The line includes an adjustable- 
height bed with push-button elec- 
tronic controls, an overbed table 
which raises and lowers with the 
bed. a bedside table with no hard- 
to-reach drawers and a_ lounge 
chair designed to help the patient 
pull himself up. 

Since demand for hospital fur- 
niture is non-seasonal and the po- 
tential market attractive, this new 
venture should contribute substan- 
tially to the company’s encourag- 
ing growth outlook. 

The industry at large can also look 
to the future with optimism. The 
tremendous growth of the nation 
in the past ten years has created 
unprecedented demands for the 
products of public seating manu- 
facturers. Incomes are higher. liv- 
ing standards higher. and there is 
more leisure time. These factors 
combine to create additional needs 
for additional communication fa- 
cilities. and, happily for us, for 
the seating to equip them. 
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Tomorrow's . 
Investors 






AMERICANS by the millions are 
A already investing in common 
stocks, but the securities commu- 
nity appears to be in little danger 
of running out of potential clients. 

If anyone considers the current 
total of 12.5 million individual 
shareowners a ceiling. the Stock 
Exchange’s second survey of pub- 
lic attitudes, “The Investors of 
Tomorrow,” offers lively proof to 
the contrary. Out of the pages of 
the study emerges a picture of pro- 
spective investors who number 
somewhere between almost 13 mil- 
lion and 35 million strong. 


On Threshold 


Some 12.8 million adults are 
now “on the threshold of invest- 
ing.” for example, according to 
the study. Specifically, these men 
and women said they had either 
considered investing during the 
past year or else they would invest 
extra capital in common stocks in- 
stead of other types of investments. 

While that figure alone is sufli- 
ciently large to suggest an Amer- 
ican shareowner family of 25 mil- 
lion sometime in the future, the 
potential is actually far greater. 
An additional 22.5 million Amer- 
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icans expressed an “interest” in in- 
vesting. What they want to learn 
more about is the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan, Stock Gifts to Minors, 
Investment Clubs, Employee Stock 
Plans or other investing — tech- 
niques. 


Progress Made 


The Stock Exchange’s _ latest 
study offers an encouraging outline 
of public attitudes towards share- 
ownership in the five years since 
the previous study. 

(mong a host of other findings. 
the number of Americans able to 
explain the role of the Exchange it- 
self has increased by nearly twenty 
per cent to 28 million. 

Perhaps even more important. 
additional millions now realize that 
large sums of money are not neces- 
sary before participating in the in- 
vestment process. In the latest 
study. no less than 38 million 
adults, an increase of almost 19 
per cent over the number with such 
a viewpoint in 1054, said that a 
broker would be interested in an 
account which was started with 
less than $500, 

Forty-three per cent of the total 
adult population of 104 million be- 
lieve there should be more share- 
owners than there are today. Only 
a relative handful of people—t per 
cent—-say there should be fewer 
shareowners, while the remainder 
apparently hold no strong opinions 
one way or another. 

Yet impressive as these other 
findings are. much still remains to 
be done, particularly in the realm 
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of investment information. Even 
though there has been a_ sharp 
increase in public awareness of the 
functions and standards of the 
Stock Exchange, vast segments of 
the public are still unfamiliar with 
the investment process—and only 
one adult in four can adequately 
define common stock. 

However, 36 million adults do 
want more information about in- 
vesting. 

Here are some of the types of 
information they are seeking: 

How stocks are bought and sold: 
how the Exchange works: how to 
read a stock table: how to evaluate 
a company and read a_ balance 
sheet: how to select a broker; how 
to open an account, and what 
ground to cover in the first visit to 
a broker’s office. 

Most effective means of provid- 
ing this information, according to 
the survey. are pamphlets and 
booklets. newspapers and _ televi- 
sion programs, 


Clear-Cut Goal 

“These are some of the findings 
which constitute an enormous edu- 
cational challenge to the Exchange 
community if. in the years ahead. 
the securities industry is to attract 
a growing number of investors.” 
President G. Keith Funston of the 
Stock Exchange commented, “Our 
goal is clear: Not merely more in- 
vestors but better informed inves- 
tors as well.” 

The survey was based on a rep- 
resentative sampling of the adult 
population. 
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PP\uUE number of companies join- 
I ing the Stock Exchange list up 
to mid-August this year easily top- 
ped the total for all of last year— 
46 companies through August 17 
compared with 41 for the full year 
L959, 

There’s a strong possibility that 
when this year’s results are finally 
tallied, 1960 will establish a new rec- 
ord. Thus far 
able records going back 25 years 
—1916 is tops with a total of 57. 

Six recent additions to the Stock 
Exchange's list 


according to avail- 


in order of their 
listing dates—were: 

SOUTHEASTERN PUBLIC SERVICE CO., 
through 
freezer and cold storage facilities. 


subsidiaries, operates 
markets liquefied petroleum gas, 
produces, transmits and sells nat- 
ural gas, and sells ice for railroad 
and truck transportation of perish- 
able commodities. Operations are 
conducted in 18 states. 
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The company and its predeces- 
sors have been in business for more 
than three decades. 

For the 12 months ended June 
30, 1960, net income amounted to 
$1.323.686, equal to $1.15 a com- 
mon share, compared with net of 
$1.094.388. or $1.08 a share. in the 
preceding year. 

Dividends have been paid con- 
tinuously since 1947, and the an- 
nual rate has been 80 cents per 
share since 1957. Common share- 
owners, who live in all 50 states 
and several foreign countries. num- 
ber more than 7.000. 

Southeastern’s 1.160.781 shares 
of common stock outstanding (10 
cents par value) were listed on the 
Exchange July 25. Ticker symbol: 
SPV. The stock opened at $14 a 


share the first trading day. 


CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON COMPANY, a 
Cleveland-based firm now in_ its 
110th year of mining, shipping and 
selling iron ore, joined the Stock 
Exchange on July 27. 

Opening trade in the company’s 
2.266.838 common shares (Ticker 
Symbol: CLF) was recorded at 
$40.50 per share. 

Cleveland-Cliffs, and its pred- 
ecessor companies, were _ the 
pioneer iron miners in the Lake 
Superior region. It now owns 
underground 
mines and 10 open pit mines in 
Michigan and Minnesota. A wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Cleveland-Clifls 


or manages five 


Steamship Company, has _ the 
fourth largest fleet of Great Lakes 
ore carriers, totaling 11 vessels. 
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In addition, the company has 
a vo per cent interest in the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming Railroad, 
holds over 350.000 acres of tim- 
ber lands, pioneered in developing 
a process to improve low-grade 
Michigan iron ore known as “jas- 
per.” and has options, through 
subsidaries, to lease or purchase 
mineral lands in United States, 
Canada and South America. 

Common dividends have been 
paid every quarter since July. 
1917: while total payments have 
amounted to $2 annually in each 
of the last five years. The number 
of common stockholders amounts 
to approximately 6700. 

For the six months ended June 
30, 1960, the company reported 
earnings of $5,097,427. equal to 
$1.89 a share. For the first half 
of 1959, earnings were $-4.739,504, 
equal to $1.71 per share. 


SPARTANS INDUSTRIES, INC., is a 
major producer and distributor of 
a diversified line of popular-priced 
apparel for men, women and chil- 
dren. Products are primarily in 
the Sl to $3.98 retail price range. 
and approximately 0.000.000 
units of such apparel were turned 
out during 1959, 

The company’s products are 
sold throughout the United States 
and Canada in more than 10,000 
retail stores. including national 
chains, and by mail order houses. 
The company also distributes its 
products to various foreign com- 
panies. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the apparel distributed by the 
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company is manufactured in the 
United States: substantially all of 
the balance is produced in Hong 


Kong, where operations com- 
menced in 1958. Domestic plants 
are located mainly in the South. 

Trading in the 601.090 outstand- 
ing shares of the company’s $1 
par value common stock started 
August 1 on the Exchange. 

The stock-—identified on the 
trading floor by the ticker svmbol 
SPR—opened at $25.25 per share 
on its first trading day. 

The company reported record 
sales and earnings for the first six 
months of the vear. Net earnings 
amounted to $1.312.000, compared 
with $989,000 for the correspond- 
ing half of 1959, 


BULLOCK’S INC. operates six stores 
in Southern California under the 
Bullock's name: its 1. Magnin Divi- 
sion has 12 fashion stores in 
California and Seattle. Wash. 

The company also developed and 
owns a 45-acre shopping center in 
Orange County. California. which 
is made up exclusively of stores 
dealing in fashion merchandise 
and related goods. 

Trading in the company’s 2.551.- 
902 outstanding common. shares 
started on the Big Board August 8. 

Opening price for Bullock’s com- 
mon stock was $36.50 per share. 
Ticker symbol is BUL. 

The company reported net in- 
come for the year ended January 
30, 1960. of $6.683.000, equal to 
$2.57 a common share. compared 
with $5,641,910, or $2.23 a share, 
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in the preceding fiscal — year. 

During the year ended Jan. 30, 
1900. a total of $1.2215 a share 
was paid in dividends on the com- 
mon. The company 
10.120 common 


has around 


shareowners. 


DUBOIS CHEMICALS, INC., is a manu- 
facturer and distributor of  spe- 
cialized cleaning and processing 
compounds used in the industrial. 
institutional. commercial and trans- 
portation fields. 

The companys 2.147.021 com- 
(Symbol: DU) 


listed on the Exchange Aug. 15. 


mon. shares were 
The stock opened ata price of 
$106.87 


Based in Cincinnati. DuBois has 


per share. 

other plants in Los Angeles, Dallas 
East Rutherford. N. J. The 
company manufactures and 
distributes a complete line of spe- 


and 
also 
cialized dispensing and control 
equipment, proportioners and in- 
jectors. Through its research and 
development in the chemical and 
electro-mechanical fields. the com- 
pany adds two to five products to 
its line each year. 

For the fiscal year ended Feb. 
29. 1960. net income was $2.5-LL.- 
700. or 95 cents a share. compared 
with $82.097.000. or 85 
share. in the preceding vear. 

The corporation was 
formed in April this vear through 
a merger of the DuBois Holding 
Co.. The DuBois Co. and Hall- 
Scott Inc. An initial dividend of 
15 cents a share for the first half 
of 1960 was paid in June and a 
quarterly payment of 71% cents a 


cents a 


present 
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share was approved for the Sep- 
tember quarter. The company has 
more than 2.600 shareowners, 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 
of New York, the na- 
tion’s largest publishing houses, 
derives a major portion of its 
from the sale of text- 
books at all educational levels. 


one of 


revenues 


The company also publishes fic- 
tion. non-fiction. poetry, religious 
and juvenile books as well as four 
special-market magazines acquired 
in 1951—Field & Stream. Popular 
Gardening. New Guide, 
and Home Modernizing Guide. 


I I ymes 


Trading began Aug. 17 (Symbol: 


2.285.537 


HRW) in the company’s 
shares of common stock. 

The opening price was recorded 
at $50.50 per share. 

The company was founded by 
Henry Holt in 1866. 

Until his death in 1926. he was 
regarded as one of the most influ- 
ential book publishers in America. 
The present name of the company 
resulted from the acquisition of 
John C. Winston Company and 
Rinehart & Company, 
March of this vear. 

Giving effect to the Rinehart 
and Winston merger. gross operat- 


Inc.. in 


ing revenues in 1959 on a_ pro 
forma basis were $35.333.665 and 


net income amounted to $2.731.- 
SOL. or $1.25 a common share. 

Since November 16. 1959. the 
company has paid a cash dividend 
of 10 cents per share in each suc- 
ceeding quarter to its some 2.500 
common stockholders, 
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Stock Market 
Ups and Downs 


A Peastninc the course of the 
M stock market can be a very 
frustrating operation-— something 
like trying to hold a drop of mer- 
cury between) your thumb and 
forefinger. 

In the first seven months of 
1960, for instance. there’s no ques- 
tion that “the market” declined. 
The figures prove it. All the mar- 
ket averages dropped and. to be 
precise, a total of 704 issues list- 
ed on the Big Board were selling 
at lower prices on August 5 than 
at the end of 1959. 


But 





354 stocks on August 5 
showed net gains for the year. Just 
as surprising, perhaps, is the fact 
that while four issues declined 50 
per cent or more during the first 
seven months—ten stocks advanced 
by 50 per cent or more. 





The table below shows the 20 
common stocks which posted the 
largest percentage price gains be- 
tween the end of 1959 and Au- 
gust 5 this year. The gains range 
from a very respectable 37.7 per 
cent for American Ship Building 
Co. to a whopping 223.9 per cent 
for Nafi Corp. Exactly half of the 
20 issues showed price gains of 
90 per cent or more. 

This is familiar advice but it 
bears repeating: Don’t buy the 
averages--buy individual stocks! 





Common Stock 


Nafi Corporation 


Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. ........... 
ae era er 
Brunswick Corporation (The) ............. 


Chock Full O’ Nuts Corp. .: 
Ritter Co., Inc. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. ..... 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. ...........4-- 
Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc... ....06s0050 
Montecatini Mining & Chemical Co. ....... 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Co. .......... 


Ma COIR, oo 656 sc inidls OSA ewe 
General Instrument Corp. ...........++++- 
Upiohn Company (The) .. . 6.0.06 cccccces 
Rameletic COrmesQne xo. ais. a6: oss0 se 0.0 ote se 


American Ship Building Co. ........ 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


Sp ROR CON 6. cies innsek oe cicieeiviannets 
Universal Match: Corp. 2... 6:6 is.cscac nes 
ee ee 
Automatic Canteen Co. of America ....... 








____ Market Price Per Cent 
12/31/59 8/5/60 increase 

.... $135 $ 44g 223.9 
eats 12%, 27% 123.5 
Sate 343¢a 644 86.9 
Pah 17% 33 85.9 
eee 26% 424 61.7 
ee 20/2 32% 57.3 
Hast 26 39% 51.4 
eles 4246 64)/2 Sis 
sit‘ 435e@a 653% 50.7 
abo 31 46/2 50.0 
Seca 21% 3236 48.0 
Seip 275 392 43.0 
si 274 387% 42.7 
wads 25% 36/2 41.7 
pare 22 31 40.9 
Satets 215ea 301% 39.9 
Bere 293% 415% 39.9 
shaties 4158 58% 39.9 
ee 7% 1058 39.3 

752 104 37.7 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF [112 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED AUGUST 15, 1960 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 





cay 





NZ NO CHANGE WS ) 








DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
208.16 JULY 15 56.05 

207.03 AUG. 15 56.61 
-0.5 %o CHANGE +1.0 “fo 








